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tail. When, therefore, this error is dispelled | of some one to step forward on these occasions 
—when he discovers that even within the —the solemn and sacred duty. What nobler 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. gloomy walls eh sean acs to oe kind | incentive than the hope of saving a soul? 

: 3 and forgiving hearis—officers and inspectors| What higher inducement than the glorious re- 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. who are disposed to forget the past, ae to | ward of ‘oasis an erring child of humanity 
manifest generosity, hones » aad mercy, the from the wrong to the right path? How hap- 
better feelings find “ vetit 0 way,” the stub-| py must be the consolation of the philanthro- 
born nature is subdued, the confidence of the | pist, who, turning the eye of memory back 
convict is won, and, while he deplores and re- | upon the past, sees a rescued and now respect- 
urets the errors and vices that have hurried able member of society, who would have been 
as onteetinemenentiil eerdntitientnsaté,| him into a disgraceful position, hope revives, | lost, but for his timely assistance and friendly 


ately to the faancial concerns of the paper, chould be forgiveness of God and man is sought, and a'aid The occasions too are so numerous. 
addressed to the Editor. resolution is taken, to live more correctly for 


- Subscriptions and Payments received by 
JOHN RICHARDSON, 
aT no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


: the future. This, we say, is often the effect 
of kindness. And this is the testimony of the 
gentleman whose opportunities of observation 
have been so ample. 

But what is the prospect for the felon, who, 
having served out his first term, is sent forth 
into the world to commence anew? Let us 
suppose that his fall in the first case, was 
through the force of circumstances, by adver- 
sity, by intemperance, by pressing and fearful 
temptation, rather than by any settled and de- 
termined principle of crime. Suppose also, 
that in leaving the walls of thé prison, his 

We recently conversed with an esteemed | penitence is sincere, his heart is changed, and 
friend, a gentleman of this city, who for the his desire and determination, are to walk cor- 
jast twenty years of his life has been connect- ' rectly and to act uprightly. Wil! te bo cheer- 
ed with several of our leading charitable insti-|ed on and sustained by his fellow-men? Will 
tutions, and has also for a long period been an | he be encouraged and assisted in the work of 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


The Philosophy of Kindness. 
A CASE IN POINT. 


“Which seeks again those cords to bind 
Which human woe hath rent apart ; 
To heal again the wounded mind, 
And bind again the broken heart.” 


“The greatest attribute of heaven is mercy, 
And ‘tis the crown of justice, and the glory, 
Where it may kill with right, to save with pity.” 


The poor and the frail are tempted on every 
side. Not a week, nor a day goes by, that 
| hundreds of human beings do not hesitate at 
‘the two paths, tempted by poverty and neces. 
| sity to choose the wrong, and yet urged by 
ithe still, small voice within, to adhere to the 
lright. Itis at such moments that kindness, 
sympathy, and assistance are all powerful. 
| Only a few days since, an aged citizen of 
| Philadelphia was waited upon by a stranger, 
who asked to have a few moments of conyer- 
| sation with him in private. The opportunity 
| was afforded with great cheerfulness. The 
| Western merchant—for such, in fact, he was 
|—was ushered into the parlour of the Phila- 
| delphian, when something like the following 
| conversation took place: 
| * You seem to have forgotten me, Mr. H. 1? 

“| have an indistinct recollection of having 


Inspector of one of our principal Penitentiaries. | reform ? or, will the world point to him as a/ seen you before, and the tone of your voice is 


In alluding to the causes of crime in the great | 
majority of cases, he expressed his conviction, | 
that they might be traced to a weakness or | 
malady of the mind, amounting to mental im- | 
perfection, though not to positive insanity—to 


convict, whisper words of suspicion and dis-| not unfamiliar; and yet beyond this my me- 
trusi—avoid, shun, and anathematize him ?| mory fails.” 


Alas! the latter policy is too ofien pursued.| “My name is Charles B 





, and twenty 


a ttt 5 ° P | . . . 
|The victims of misfortune or of guilt are too) years ago I was an inmate of a Philadelphia 
| generally the objects of reproach and of scorn, | prison, of which you-were a frequent—a be- 


misfortune, poverty, ignorance—or to intem-j| rather than of sympathy and generous pity. 
perance, evil associations and parental neglect. The Christian doctrine in this respect is for- 
The cases of cool, calm, thoughtful, and deter- | gotten and neglected. The spirit of forgive- 
mined crime, of a disposition to go wrong | ness is outraged. Man turns away from his 
without regard to the laws of God or man, are | fellow-man, and mocks at his appeal for assist- 
few and far between. Occasionally such in-|ance. “ ‘The fallen” are hunted and banned 
stances will be found, but they are extremely | —and their penitence, however sincere, is dis- 
rare. Almost all, even among the convicted, ltrusted and ridiculed. ‘Thus their hearts be- 
possess some meritorious traits of character, | tome soured, their feelings embittered, their 
Many are generous, warm-hearted, and would | necessities urging and pressing, and they again 
rather suffer for years than betray a benefac- | fall into the ways of temptation, and the 
tor. Harshness when met by harshness, pro-| meshes of crime. Alas! miserable beings, 
duces sullenness, obstinacy, and hate: while| when detected and convicted of a second of: 
kinduess is the key which, ina great majority | feace. They are then regarded as among the 
of cases, unlocks the hearts even of the most} doomed and the hardened, and they are brand- 
hardened. ‘The poor wretch who after arrest,| ed as infamous forever. And yet, even these 
trial, and conviction, is consigned to the cells| second offenders might, in many cases, be 
of the Penitentiary, is apt to suppose himself| saved. 

loathed, contemned and hated by all mankind.| We know that it is difficult, in our present 
He views himself as an outcast and an alien | state of society, and with the eye of suspicion, 
to society, and looks upon the officers of jus-|and the tongue of scandal, so watchful and 
tice as a species of beings who cannot feel for | vigilant, to assist a fallen sister or an erring 
his condition, who are utterly dead to his mis- | brother, without a liability to censorious re- 
fortunes, and who would not believe him, no| marks. ‘The motive is seldom considered as 
matter how truthful the narrative he might de- | pure or disinterested. And yet it is the daty 


| nevolent—a kind-hearted visiter.” 
| | remember—I rémember, said the other 
| —brightening, smiling, and grasping the hand 
of the stranger—you look so well, have im- 
proved so greatly, that I hope, nay | feel satis- 
| fied that all has gone right with you.” 
| A tear trembled in the eye of the other at 
|so cordial and kindly a recognition ; his voice 
| failed for a moment—but then rallying again, 
he proceeded to tell his story. At the age of 
fifleen he was a neglected orphan, and with 
| fine natural talents, a cheerful disposition, and 
‘a good heart, he wag thrown into the society 
| of the vile and the dissolute, in one of the most 
| wretched ‘sections of Philadelphia county. 
| There, in connection with several other lads, 
‘equally deserted or misled, he committed, was 
jarrested for, tried and convicted of petty theft. 
While in prison he was visited again and 
| again by the Philadelphia philanthropist, who 
succeeded, not only in eradicating the vicious 
poss he had imbibed, but in showing him the 
folly of vice, and the certainty of its punish- 
ment—and inspiring him with a determination 
to act correctly, the moment he should be re- 
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leased. The \ visiter was sntished with his sin- ibis, sometimes, but wrongfully, called genet, | 
cerity, and gfadually took a deep interest in}a large bird with dark, changeable- coloured | 
his case. At the expiration of his sentence, | wings, and tail shooting out of a bed of fea- 
he provided him with means, and having stated \thers so white “as no fuller could white} 
all the facts in a confidential manner to a/them,” is found near here. The feathers are | 
friend in the West, obtained him a situation in }much sought for ornamental fans. 

a flourishing city of that section of the Union. If the large birds are numerous, what can) 
The youth was overwhelmed with gratitude, | be said of the snaller? They are countless, | 
He had found a friend for the first time in his | Thousands upon thousands of summer mar- 
brief career. His course from that moment | tins, or barn swallows, are seen sporting over | 


kept i in close custody, and underwent frequent 
examinations, but without being aware that for 
/many months a number of his fellow- -country- 
men were confined within a short distance of 
his cell. There he was occasionally visited 
| by parties of Japanese ; but being deprived of 
his books and of all ordinary sources of amuse- 
ment, afier acquiring a few words of the lan- 
guage, he commenced school- “master, and was 
attended by a pretty large class of students in 
the English language. 


ras onward, He speedily won the confidence | the lake, and the robins and sparrows, the blue | Neither Capt. Glynn 
of his ee on whose death, ten years | birds und the black birds, the cardinals and | nor any of his officers or crew were suffered 
| the parroquets, the wrens and fly-catchers, the | to land, but otherwise they received no insult 


thereafter, he succeeded to a large share in his} 
business. whip-poor-will and the mocking bird, and a) or discourtesy ; on the contrary, everything 


“1 am now,” he said, “ an equal partner in 
the reputable and prosperous firm of 
& Co., of , and | have visited Phila- 
delphia, not only on business, but with the ob- 
ject of seeking out and returning my heart- 
warm acknowled: uments to my early , my ever 
cherished —my olien remembered benefactor.” 

The old merchant wept with joy at such a 
reform, and acknowledged that this single inci- 
dent had fully repaid him for the hours, and 
days, and weeks, he had devoted, always pray- 
erfully, to the blessed cause of kindness and 
prison reform. 


ee 


Birds in Florida, 


From a letter in the Vermont Chronicle, dated Enter- 
prise, East Florida, April, 1849. 

The birds are and have been all around us 
for months. The trees about the house are 
alive with the smaller birds, and the hammocks, 
aud creeks, and waters, with the larger. We 
caine through Lake George, some twenty-five 
or thirty miles below Lake Munroe, and we 
found the flocks of ducks countless. They 
first appeared like a line on the surface of the 
water, then as au extended superficies just ris- 
ing above it, and then they rose into the air, 
as we came near to them, like a cloud,—yes, | 
do not speak hyperbolically when | say, like 
a rising cloud. ‘They are not so numerous as 
years since. The opinion prevails, that their 
egys are so extensively shipped from Canada, 
whither they resort in the breeding season, 
during the spring months, that their numbers 
decrease. They seem to have a kind of ex- 
clusive possession of the upper St. John’s, 
while the wild geese are found in immense 
numbers in the more westerly and central por- 
tions of East Florida, and not at all in this 
immediate region. 

There are cranes of different colours and 
sizes starting off the banks and out of the 
bushes along the river. Some are large, and 


white as the driven snow, and others are of 


various colours. The beautiful water turkey, 
or snake bird, or cormorant, is seen every 


mile or two as one passes on in the steamer. | 


The fish-hawk has been here for six weeks, 
and we can, at any hour, see him plunging | 
into the lake for his food. Often the eagle is | 


in full pursuit of him to seize his prey, which, | ( 
as the fish-hawk drops, is caught before it falls | 
the | 


upon the land or water. The habits of 
eagle are dishonest and piratical. We killed | 
a grey eagle. He measured seven feet between | 
the tips of his wings, and had a beak and tal- 
ons of terrible size and strength. 


The wood | 


hundred others are all around us, We had| 
several cool nig’9 in Februxry, and one of| 
evere frost, when the insects were driven to! 
their retreats or killed, and the little birds lost 
their accustomed food. Many died, and many 
came directly to the house for crumbe and | 
shelter. Upon the roof of the piazza crumbs | 
were thrown in the morning by a_ boarder. 
He was soon regularly called up by a flock of 
sparrows, blue birds, cardinals, &c. Some- 
times forty or fifiy would come at a time and 
eat almost from his hand, as he stood at the 
window. 

the most brilliant kind. ‘The e ye of the atten- 
tive observer is constantly feasted, 
of others are filling the morning air with natu- 
ral harmony, and the ear is delighted. 

Besides these the sea-birds ofien visit us. 
[t is but twenty-five miles to the ocean, and a 
storm sends them over ona pleasure excur- 
sion. Tiere are also some shell-fish, which 
belong to salt water, that are found here. In- 
deed, one suspects there is some near connec- 
tion with the ocean, in some yet undiscovered 
Wiy. 

The wild turkey is perhaps the most inter- 
esting bird of the country. ‘They are numer. 
being in flocks from five to thirty in 
aumber. The plumage of a full-grown male 
bird is brilliant beyond description. It is not 
gorgeous, like the peacock, bat a most rare 
combination of clean, distinct, and 
changeable colours of bright and glowing 
hues ; these are united together in an elegant 
and graceful form, and thus present an object 
I hich delights the eye. They are a very shy 
‘bird, and so rapid in their movements, that a 
stranger may pass weeks or months here and 
not obtain a sight of one, or only an occa- 
sional glimpse. ‘They are commonly taken or 
|shot by stratagem. They are much sought 
for the table ; the flavour of the flesh is regi urd. 
‘ed as much superior to that of the domestic 
| bird. 
—_—— 
Japan —The United States ship Preble has 

returned from Japan, whither she was des- 
patched by Commodore Geisinger, for the pur- 
| pose of brin: ging away some men belonging to 
the American whaler Lagoda. In this Capt. 
ilynn has succeeded, having rescued 13 of the 
whaler’s men and one seaman named M: oe 
ald, who a year ago, at his own re q' iest, 
ceived his discharge from the Romecah, 
whaler, and was put ashore at Matsmai. 
Shortly after landing he was made a prisoner, 
and conveyed to Nangasaki, where he was 


ous, 


The plumage of many of these birds is of 


The songs | 


also of 


|they were supposed to want was tendered, but 
declined, solely because the Japanese would 
accept of no payment. The Preble also touch- 
|ed at Loochoo, a most welcome visit to Dr. 
| Bettleheim, who continues to live there, free 
from any serious molestation; but from the 
| fact the Loo-chooans were very urgent that he 
| should be taken away in the Preble, we ima- 
| gine he is making no great progress in their 
| good graces.—China Mail, 


| 
| 
| 


$ 
Selected, 

Mistakes of the Rich.—The Egyptian king, 
who, swollen with grandeur, ordered a collos- 
sal staircase built to his new palace, discovered 
to his c hagrio, that it required a Indder to get 
from one step to the other. He had forgotien 
that a king’s legs after all are as short asa 
beggar’s Aggrandize as you may, the limits 
of our senses check us miserably every mo- 
ment. You call yourself proprietor! Houses 
and pictures outlive you, and after taking your 
will of them for a short time, you are carried 
out of your own door, feet foremost, never 
again to enter it, ‘ Proprietors,” you were, 
perhaps, of farms and castles, estates and 
mountains ; but now you have nothing but a 
hole in the ground, six feet by two! 

The artists who visit your gallery while you 
live and own it, enjoy it more than you, 

You are rich enough to dine twenty-four 
times a day, but you must eat sparingly even 
once ; and to use your store you are obliged to 
call around you your friends, relatives, para- 
sites—a little world who live upon your sub- 
stance, and who instead of being grateful, are 
likely to make you a return in envy. You 
have thirty horses in your stable; you can 
mount but one, or ride after but two or four. 

Rothschild is forced to content himself with 
the same sky as the poor newspaper writer, 
and the great banker cannot order a private 
sunset, nor add one ray to the magnificence of 
the night. The same air swells all lungs—the 
same kind of blood fills all veins. Each one 
possesses, really, only his own thoughts and 
his own senses. Soul and body—these are 
| the only property which a man owns, 

All that is valuable in this world is to be 
had for nothing. Genius, beauty and love, 
are not bought and sold. You may buya 
rich bracelet, but not a well turned arm to 
wear it—a pearl necklace, but not a pearly 
throat with which it shall vie. The richest 
merchant on earth will vainly offer his fortune 
to be able to write a verse like Byron. One 
comes into the world naked, and goes ou! na- 
ked. The difference in the fineness ofa bit of 
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fine linen is not much. Man is a handful of | 
clay, which turns rapidly back again to dust, | 
and is compelled nightly to relapse into no- | 
thingness of sleep, to get strength to commence | 
life again on the morrow. 

In this life, so partaken by annihilation, | 
what is there real! Is it our sleeping or wak- 
ing—our dreaming or thought? Do we arise} 
to the more valuable life when we go to bed | 
or when we arise? Man is no proprietor! Or 
he owns but the breath as it traverses his lips, 
and the idea flits across his mind. And even 
the idea belongs to another. 

«“ Lord, what is man that thou art mindful | 


of him; or the son of man that thou visitest | 
him?” 
Leer 


From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


Review of the Weather, for Eighth month 
(August), 1849. 


The temperature of the month just past, was | 
a little above the average, but exceedingly 
equable ; the mean heat of the coolest day was) 


{ 
cluded and dark recesses, the very places 


which under other circumstances he eschews ; 
when confined to a temperature of 90, this in- 
sect is evidently distressed ; and when exposed 
toa heat of 100, he dies in a few minutes. 
Hence the efficacy of exposing woollens to the 
mid-day sun, to rid them of moth. The birds 
of the air, also, seem in some way to have 


TT c . | 
j been taught the same fact. The writer has 


been interested in noticing from his window, 
the movements in a neighbour’s aviary, where 


the sun falls on a small part only of the enclo- 


sure ; on this spot the feathered tenants, except 


}in the heat of the summer, are wont to cluster, 


and often, when the space is too small for the 
whole, a sharp contest will arise for its pos- 


° . .. ° 
session. An American {Bihin, turdus migra. | 


torius, has for years borne rule in this colony, 
and takes care to secure, what usually is rea- 


dily accorded to him, the most sunny part of| 
| this favoured spot. Here “ Dick” (as he loves 


to be called,) will often, in spring and early 


|summer, spread his wings to their utmost ex- 


tent, erect the feathers upon his back, and lie 


70, and that of the warmest 79, making a| prostrate upon the floor of the enclosure, ad- 
mean range of 9° only for the whole month. | mitting thus the direct rays of the sun to his 
Rains have been seasonable, and the crops yet) feathers and skin. Ihave seen him occupy 
on the ground, as corn, potatoes, buckwheat, | this position many minutes in succession, when 
&c., are promising. The market has been|the mercury was over 100 in the sun, and, 
well supplied with vegetables, and excepting | until his open mouth and panting breast show- 
peaches, with fruit also. The air has been | ed indubitably that the bird was much oppress- 
purer and less sultry than is usual in the last|ed by the heat; nor does he cease this process 
month of summer, and the health of the city | till, by turning upon his sides, he has exposed 
has continued to improve. Cholera, as an | every part of his body to the solar ray. When 
epidemic, has disappeared, and no disease pre-| we consider that pet birds are peculiarly sub- 
vails, other than such as is common to the | ject to attacks of vermin during the close con- 
season. finement of winter, and that the means this 
While the weather has been thus favourable | bird used, though painful to himself, were most 
here, drought has prevailed extensively to the| effectually adapted to their destruction, we can 
north and east of us: crops have materially | scarcely fail rightly to interpret his otherwise 
suffered, and many mills, dependent upon wa-| unaccountable movements. Our domestic 
ter power, have stopped. At the south, also, | fowls also are believed habitually to practice 
on both sides of the Potomac, the country has/| the same thing to accomplish the same end. 
suffered for rain; the water in that river is said} That the high temperature of the water was 
rarely, if ever, to have been so low, and the|the sole and immediate cause of the unusual 
navigation of the canal is from this cause in-| mortality among the fish of Charles river, I do 
terrupted. not think probable ; but rather that the heat of 





From the 3d to the 6th, the wind was south- 
erly, and the weather fair till on the morning 
of the 6th, when, fiom 8 to 11, a fine rain fell. 
‘Thermometer rose from 65 in the morning, to 
85 and 88 at mid-day. 

The 7th and 8th were fair; wind north, and 
cooler, Ther. 67 and 69 at sunrise, and 83 
and 87 at 2 p.m. 

The 9th was overcast, with several thunder 
showers during the day. Thermometer 71 
and 84. Wind 8S. 

| The 10th was fair; wind 8S. W. Thermo- 
|meter 71 and 82. 

| The 1ith to 18th was fair; wind N. W. 
| Thermometer 66 at sunrise, and from 78 to 
| 80 at 2 P.M. 

| The 14th was fair in the morning, followed 
by rain from 12 m. to 10 P. m.—a light wind 
from the S. W. Thermometer 68 and 74, 

The 15th and 16th were fair, with a north. 
erly wind. ‘Thermometer 63 on each of these 
\days at sunrise, but rose to 77 and 78 at 2 
| P.M. 

The 17th and 18th were mostly overcast, 
with seasonable showers, WindS, W. Ther- 
| mometer 65 and 70 at sunrise, and 84 and 74 
\at2 p.m. Thermometer 94 at St. Louis on 
ithe 17th. 

The 19th and 20th were fair; wind north. 
jerly. ‘Thermometer 68 and 70 at sunrise, and 
/82 at mid-day. 

| The 21st and 22d were fair. Wind light 
jand changeable. Thermometer 70 and 71 in 
the morsiing, and 82 and 85 at 2 p.m. 

The 23d was very warm in the morning, 

with thunder shower at 9 a.m. Thermometer 
\74 and 82. Wind 8S. 
From the 24th to the 27th, the weather was 
| remarkably fine and clear—wind varying from 
|N. W.toS, Thermometer ranging from 66 
}to 71 al sunrise, and 80 to 85 at noon. 

From the 28th to the 3ist the weather was 
warm and sultry. Morning, temperature from 
|70 to 73, and the mid-day, from 82 to 84. 
| Wind light and variable. A dense fog on the 
| mornings of 30th and 3Ist. 

The mean temperature of the month was 








‘ . ° e ~| ~ - . . e 
As is common, when disease prevails during | the water deprived this element of a portion of |74}—the general mean of this month being 73 


hot weather, frequent rumors have reached us | its oxygen, on which the life of fish, not less 
during the month, of unusual mortality among |than that of air-breathing animals, depends, 
the flies; and a few days since, the sudden|and thus contributed to the production of the 
death of many fish in Charles River, near Bos- | phenomenon. 

ton, excited apprehension in the vicinity where| On looking over the record for the past 
cholera prevailed, that this disease had fallen | summer, we find that the mean temperature of 





upon these animals, and that it indicated an|the three summer months was 75, which is 2| 


increasing malignity in the epidemic. Now,!deg. above the mean summer heat deduced 
as these phenomena are usually attributed to| from many years—also, that the mercury has 
pestilence, and are by many supposed to beto- been at, or above, 90 deg., on eight days dur- 
ken evil to our own species, it may be worth| ing the same period—that a westerly, or land 
while to say, that the probability is very | wind has prevailed 54 days; and an easterly, 
strong, if it be not nearly certain, that the|or ocean wind 9 days only—that the wind 
great mortality in both these cases, the fish} was due 8S. 19 days, and due N. 10 days— 
and the flies, is solely attributable to the uni-| that 70 days have been recorded as fair, and 


} . 
versal heat of the elements in which they |27 days as cloudy—that rain fell on 17 days, 


move ; to the high temperature of the air and| and that the whole quantity for the summer, | 


| devrees. 
| ‘The greatest range of the thermometer for 
| the month was 16 deg. 

Twenty-four days were fair, and rain fell 
on 6 days. The whole fall of rain for the 
|month (noted at the Pennsylvania Hospital) 
was 4} inches. 


P.S. 
| Philada., Ninth mo. Ist, 1849. 


—— 


From the Annual Monitor for 1842. 


DEBORAH ALEXANDER, 


Deborah Alexander, of Limerick, an elder, 
| widow of Samuel Alexander, deceased Fifth 
| month 18th, 1848, aged 86 years. 
| ‘This dear Friend appears to have been one 


water, and not to pestilence. Some experi-|(as measured at the Pennsylvania Hospital) | of those who, having yielded in their early 


ments upon insects, made years ago, convinced | was 94 inches. 
the writer that few, if any, of this family, can| By our daily record for the Eighth month: 
long resist a temperature of 100, Fahrenheit.| ‘The Ist and 2d were fair, with a light north- 


| days to the power of Divine Truth upon their 
| hearts, have been enabled, during a long course 
lof years, with but little, if any intewmission, to 


The common house-fly retires from its gam-lerly wind, A refreshing rain fell early on the | love and serve the Lord Jesus in their several 
° ° ae ~ . " = : — 
bols in the shade when the mercury is at 85 ;| morning of the Ist. ‘Thermometer 65 at sun- | callings. Though these may not have been 


at 90 he takes refuge in cellars, or other se-! rise, and 78 at 2 P. M. 


brought conspicuously before their fellow. 


eS a ee 


cae ae 





members, and their lives may have afforded 


but few incidents for public record, they may 
truly be said to have been preachers of righte- 
ousness in life and conversation, The memo- 


high, 


and earnest Gospel labourer, who was remov- 


preserved in humility ; and when called upon 
to give him up, she was consoled in the belief, 


that he had been kept steadfast in his great | deemed church. 


Master’s cause, unto the end. 


| 


| 


THE FRIEND. 


For‘ The Frieod.”_ | and the worship and praise of their heavenly 


Reduction of Members. 


Father. If they are parents, it is not probable 
their children will be steadily taken to meet- 


Every year is depriving the Society of ex-|ing, or that they will receive from them im- 
ry of such is sweet, and their record is on|perienced members, by which not only the | pressions, very favourable to the importance of 

|number in many places is reduced, but also) the duty, or the benefits to be derived from it. 
Deborah Alexander was the mother of the |the religious weight and strength of meetings. | Unless the Shepherd of the sheep lays them as 
late Edward Alexander, of Limerick, a faithful | Friends have never sought to proselyte others | it were upon his shoulder, children educated 
for the purpose of adding to their numbers.) under these circumstances, will act as their 
ed in the prime of life, and in the midst of his|So far as they have endeavoured to convince | parents do, and probably forsake the Society 
usefulness: to him she was a true mother, | others of the soundness of their Christian prin-| altogether. This, then, becomes another cause 
watching over him with pious solicitude, and | ciples, it has had for its object the reclaiming 
in an especial manner desirous, that, in the | them from erroneous opinions and practice, by 
exercise of his gift as a minister, he might be| turning them to the light and Spirit of Christ 


in themselves, who alone can make them new 
creatures, and fit *sxem fora place in his re- 
Considering the strength of 
meetings to be dependent upon the spiritual 


This dear Friend was a faithful overseer in | character, and not the number of members, we 


the church, labouring according to her mea- 
sure for the prosperity of Zion. From her 
own lively experience of the Lord’s goodness 
to her in her early days, she often urged upon 
her younger Friends to choose Him for theic 
portion, their Guide, and Friend, saying, * I 
trusted in Him, and was not disappointed ; He 
kept me and did not forsake me.” She was 
wont also to say to them, “* Keep to the Truth 
and the Truth* will keep you.” Firmly at- 
tached to and exemplary in the maintenance 
of the principles and testimonies of Friends, 
she was very careful in the training of her 
family in accordance therewith, and was mind- 
ful to discharge her duties to others in the way 
of faithful sisterly exhortation. The testimo- 
ny borne by our religious Society to the duty 
of Christian plainness in all things, was very 
dear to her, and she was grieved to see it in 
any respect abandoned by her lellow-members ; 
believing that the Spirit of Christ did lead those 
into it, who were subject to its power. 

Her mind, in early life, was strongly im- 
pressed with the duty and privilege of meeting 
with her Friends for religious worship, and, at 
an early period when she was very unfavour- 
ably circumstanced, and had to choose at 
times, on First-day morning, between losing 
her breakfast or her meetin.z, she steadily pre- 
ferred the former to the latter. Those who 
know the influence of such acts of decision in 
the formation of sound religious characier, will 
not think this little incident wholly insignifi- 
cant or uninstructive. Her early feeling on 
this subject followed her through life; and in 
the year before her death, when confined to 
her house, she said she did not remember hav- 
ing ever omitted the attendance of meeting 
when she was able to be present, and that the 
reflection yielded her co:nfort. 

On returning from one of theater meetings 
which she attended, her mind seemed filled 
with praises to God for all his goodness and 
his mercies to her. Her conversation with 
her family, during the last few months of her 
life, clearly indicated that she was living in 
the fear, and sensible of the love of the Lord; 
and in this state of mind she was rather hasti- 
ly called away, and as a shock of corn fully 
ripe, we reverently believe, gathered into the 
garner of her Lord. 


* See 3 John v. 3, 4. 


may at times not have sufficiently felt the effect 
of a reduction in this respect; and while there 
is a body capable of holding meetings for wor- 
ship with reputation, and conducting the affairs 
of the church, Friends have quietly rested un- 
der a gradual decline, where it has taken 
place. 

The separation of the adherents of Elias 
Hicks, carried off some meetings almost entire- 
ly; and several were so diminished, that the 
members were necessarily joined to other 
meetings. In the course of twenty years, 
which have elapsed since that separation, some 
small meetings where there were a few sub- 
stantial Friends, qualified to hold them up for 
some years afterwards, have latterly become 
further reduced, so that one or two have been 
discontinued,—and others are now so weaken. 
ed, that the death or removal of but few, will 
render it doubtful whether they can be con- 
tinued to advantage. In this time, some Friends 
have removed to other parts, by which the 
meetings they have joined may have been 
strengthened ; yet it is affecting to see meet- 
ings, which were established early after the 
settlement of the country, dwindling away, and 
becoming so weak, that the children have little 
before them to induce them to attend meetings 
for worship and discipline, or to incite them by 
example to adhere to the testimonies, and con- 
sistent mode of living, which their forefathers 
kept to. 

Not only have death and the spirit of sepa- 


| ration made inroads upon the Society, but the 


desire afier wealth and grandeur, and worldly 
consequence, has completely captivated some, 
and gradually choked the good seed, which 
had for a time taken root and sprung upward, 
in many others. These had their seasons of 
loving the Truth and its cause, but being of 
little depth, the sunshine of prosperity, or the 
blandishments of a delusive world, have gradu- 
ally withered, and finally destroyed, their love; 
and being unfaithful themselves, they speak 
lightly, and sometimes scoffingly, of the reli- 
gion of the cross, and of those who seek more 
earnestly to become possessed of it, than of 
earthly treasure. They come to meetings 
when it suits them, ofien without receiving 
good, and more likely to find fault with the 
meeting, which their listlessness contributes to 
make insipid to them, than to enter into a spi- 
ritual exercise for their own soul’s welfare, 


of decrease, and were there not those yet pre- 
served, who cannot forsake the assembling of 
themselves together, who are constantly watch- 
ing over themselves, and over the children, to 
lead them in the pathway of holiness, the So- 
ciety would seem to be in danger of running 
out, so small a proportion come into it on the 
ground of religious convincement. 

The attempt to bring in opinions subversive 
of the faith of the Society, has a most delete- 
rious influence. By dividing it into parties, it 
greatly impairs its strength ; many become in- 
different to the subject of religion, when they 
see those in high stations, holding opposite sea- 
timents on fundamental principles, and no 
doubt both old and young have been driven 
from our religious assemblies. Disagreement 
creates coldness, and makes men shy of one 
another, and induces them finally to avoid 
those places, where they once met with com- 
fort and strength to each other. We are ex- 
horted earnestly to contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, but it has a sad effect 
upon a society where this has to be done 
against errors, broached by members of the 
same body, who once were supposed to hold 
the faith, which the Society promulgated in its 
rise. And if while we are labouring to uphold 
the doctrines, the fruits of the Spirit, and the 
feeding of the flock over whom they stood as 
overseers, are greatly lost sight of, here is a 
cause for scattering the flock, or of disease of 
various kinds spreading amongst it. 

Though all the meetings have not lessened 
in the number of their members, yet Friends 
who retain an interest in the effective influence 
of their Society, in promoting the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, have great need to enter into a close 
investigation of jheir own standing, and the 
dilapidated condition of not a few of the meet- 
ings. It is possible to be so occupied by things 
ata distance, and with other men’s failings, 
that the state of affairs at home with which we 
think ourselves familiar, may not receive that 
scrutiny, which the things that accompany, or 
which oppose salvation, require; and while 
we are watching other fields, the enemy may 
find us asleep over our own, and sow his 
lares. 

We cannot bring ourselves under a proper 
religious exercise, but we may do much to dis- 
qualify ourselves for it; and then either com- 
plain of the low state of the church, which we 
contribute to produce, or like Gallio, care for 
none of these things. But the day of account 
will come, when we can no longer do as we 
list, and fearful will be the reward of those, 
who have served themselves, and despised and 
turned the back to Him, who knocked often at 
the door for an entrance. Christ alone can 
enlighten us to see our condition, and when he 
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does give this sight, will, if we do not reject} As Moses Brown grew up to manhood,| Friends in Philadelphia in 1775, were 
him, furnish strength to accomplish what he | he manifested a strong mind, and his influence | brought into sympathy with the poor in Boston; 
requires, both for ourselves and for the church. | was felt in every body of men with whom he/|that place being in possession of the Eng- 
We have had line upon line and precept upon | associated. From 1764 to 1771, he was a| lish, was blockaded by their vessels, and by 
precept, so that it seems as if little more can | representative in the general assembly of the | land strictly invested by the American army. 
be done by words,—it is the fruits of obedience {colony of Rhode Island; and such was the| Knowing that much suffering must result to 
to his Holy Spirit that are wanting—a thorough | character he bore amongst his fellow-cilizens, | those who had small means, from the total 
dedication of heart, in appropriating our time) that, notwithstanding partizanship and political | stagnation of business necessarily spring- 
and talents to his service ; and then light would | differences prevalent, he was elected without | ing out of the state of siege, the sympathizers 
break forth out of obscurity, and the darkness | opposition. At this time he was an active,|desired to administer some relief. For a 
that surrounds many become as the noon-day. | pushing man in all that he undertook,—but, | time they could not see how to do it, without 
Our meetings in many places would be fruitful |though bearing a good character amongst | violating their Christian testimony against war. 
in the field of offering, and joyful in the house | men, and honest and honourable in all his in-| They were anxious to alleviate suffering ; but 
of prayer and praise, and we might hope many | tercourse with his fellows, he was not a reli-|they did not wish by anything they did, to 
would be drawn to them. Family visits as a| gious man; his duty to his heavenly Father| appear as though they thought the emptying 
religious duty, recommended by the discipline, | was not the uppermost thought in his mind. | the tea into: Boston harbour was right, or the 
would be found, under the anointing of the| The time when he first bowed in awful fear,| best way of obtaining redress of colonial diffi- 
Great Head of the church, a valuable means|and with deep reverence and prostration of | culties. A correspondence was opened by 
for gathering the children with the parents to | soul, entered into covenant with his Maker, we | Friends of the Philadelphia Meeting for Suffer. 
Him, and to the performance of their religious | know not, but he has in conversation with his| ings, with some members of Salem Monthly 
duties at home and at meeting, whereby a re- | friends told the place and the occasion. He} Meeting, Massachusetts, touching the condition 
vival in life and power might be extended | was on a passage between Newport and Pro-|of Friends in Boston. The Meeting for Suf- 
~through our borders. vidence, when a storm came down on the boat/|ferings then addressed a letter in the Filth 
; —— in which he was. So violent was the tempest,| month of the same year, to the Yearly Meet- 
‘ For“ TheFriend” | that all hope of the vessel living through it was | ing of Rhode Island, suggesting the propriety of 
: taken away, and the r trembling sinner was | that body appointing a committee on sufferings. 
Stathties of London and Dublin Yearly brought to feel the Seite certainty of imme-| This hint Sa well received by the Yearly 
i Meetings. diate death. He knew he was not prepared | Meeting held in the Sixth month, and such a 
In the iinnual Monitor for 1849, is an inter- by living faith in the Lord Jesus, and the| committee was appointed. It consisted of 22 
esting tablj, showing the number of members | heart-renovating influence of the baptisms of| members, and Moses Brown was the second 
of our Sofiety in Great Britain and Ireland, | the Holy Ghost and fire, to enter into rest with | on the list. 
made upfto Sixth month 30th, 1847. The|the redeemed children of God. Nought else} In furthering the concern of Philadelphia 
total nurgber is 13,733; viz., 8592 males, and | remained but that his portion must be with the| Friends, the Meeting for Sufferings in New 
10,141 females; of whom 15,345 are distri-| accursed, who have their perpetual habitation| England appointed a committee to visit the 
buted gmong the 25 Quarterly Meetings in| jn the lake of fire, where the worm of despair | members of the Society of Friends in Boston. 
Englaéid, 147 in Scotland, and 3241 in the 3/dieth not, and the fire of suffering never is| About the 10th of the Seventh month, the 
Quafrerly Meetings of Ireland. 1504 members| quenched. In this fearful condition of mind,| members of the committee took boat at Lynn, 
are/inder 5 years of age; 1634 between 5 and| he was led to cry mightily for help, and to| and went round to Boston harbour by water, 
104 1751 between 10 and 15; 1790 between enter into covenant with the Lord God of Being taken before the British admiral, they 
1¥/and 20 ; 2595 between 20 and 30; 2281 | mercy and strength, that if he would send de-| told him the business which led them to endea- 
byween 30 and 40; 2232 between 40 and 50; | |iverance, that the life thus spared should be|vour to enter the town. The admiral had 
16 between 50 and 60; 1466 between 60) dedicated to his service. The storm abated,—| heard of divers Quakers having joined the 
and 70; 916 between 70 and 80; 231 between} he reached his desired haven, and the cove- | continental army, and that a regiment had been 
80 and 90 ; and 17 between 90 and 100. nant of his hour of distress he was enabled in| raised of them at Philadelphia, and he seemed 
Three of the Quarterly Meetings in England | good measure to keep. | disposed to show the committee no favour. 
embrace from 2000 to 2400 members each;} In the year 1764, Moses Brown married| ‘They told him that no consistent Friend had 
the others are generally small; for instance,|his cousin Anna Brown, with whom he had taken up arms, and that those who had done 
Cambridge and Hunts has 111 members; of} been brought up in great intimacy. He had the| so, had been disowned by the Society ; after 
whom, 25 males and 37 females are over 20| previous year entered into a commercial busi-| hearing this, he was pacified. Being permitted 
years of age. Cheshire and Staffordshire has | ness in partnership with his three brothers, in| to proceed, they entered Boston, and found the 
191 members ; of whom, 57 males and 62 fe-| which he continued actively engaged for ten| few members residing there were in low cir- 
males are over 20 years of age. Derby and| years. At the end of that time having a suffi- | cumstances. 
Notts has 227 members ; of whom, 63 males ciency, and being in feeble health, he with- David Evans and John Parrish, two mem- 
and 89 females are over that age. Kent has | drew from the business, and never afterwards bers of the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadel- 
173 members ; 51 males and 68 females of} took part in any scheme for amassing money,! phia, feeling a concern to attend the newly 
whom are beyond 20 years of age. Lincoln-| further than labouring for about two years in organized Committee on Sufferings of New 
shire has 118 members ; of whom, 34 males | esiablishing his son Obadiah Brown, and son-| England Yearly Meeting, left Philadelphia just 
and 38 females are beyond 20 years of age. | in-law William Almy, in the business of manu- | before the middle of the Eleventh month to fulfil 
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facturing cotion goods. ‘their prospect. They carried with them on 
For ‘“* The Priend.” About the year 1773, Moses Brown was) behalf of Friends in Philadelphia, funds to the 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. acknowledged as a member in the Society of amount of two thousand pounds, most of it in 


Friends. ‘This was no change made from aj gold, for the aid of the destitute in New Eng- 
sudden, temporary impulse. He acted from aj land. The epistle they took with them, which 

Moses Brown was born in Providence, Rhode | conscientious conviction of the truth of the| was to govern Friends in New England in the 
Island, on the 23rd of Seventh month, 1738, | doctrines advocated by Fox, Penington, and | distribution of this money, has this passage ia 
He was a son of James and Hope Brown, who | Barclay ; and under a persuasion of duty, he|it. “ It is not our intention to limit the distri- 
instructed him in the tenets of the Baptist| applied for membership amongst the profes-| bution to the members of our own, or any 
Society, of which they were members. He} sors of those doctrines. Having been deeply | other religious Society, nor to the place of their 
received a plain, moderate education, leaving | grounded in these principles, he was prepared | present or former residence. It seems proba- 
school at thirteen years of age. As his father|to advocate and defend them, and was soon} ble many who never lived in Boston may be 
was deceased, he then went to reside with anjesteemed by those he had joined as one of|as proper objects as those who have; and 
uncle. their faithful and prominent men. » | though we would not have our brethren in reli- 


(Continued from page 397.) 
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gious profession who are in real suffering, ex- 
cluded from partaking of the contribution, yet 


we consider they are entitled to your immediate | 


care, and will no doubt partake of the Christian 
brotherly assistance we have ever as a Society | 
extended to such.’ 


The Meeting for Sufferings of New England | 


had adjourned to the 20th of Eleventh month, 
in order that David Evans and John Parrish 
might be with them, These two Friends reach- 
ed Providence in season, and attended the seve- 
ral sittings held on the 20th and 21st. On 
the last sitting the following address was pre- 
pared, 

“From our Meeting for Sufferings of the 
people called Quakers, held at Providence, 21st 
of Eleventh month, 1775. 

“To General Washington. 

“ As visiting the fatherless and the widows, 
and relieving the distressed, by feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked, is the subject 
of this address ; we cannot doubt of thy atten- 


tion to our representation and request in their | 


behalf. 

* The principle of benevolence and humanity 
exciting our brethren in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey to contribute and send to our care a 
considerable sum of money, to be distributed 
among such sufferers as are by the present un- 
happy difficulties reduced to necessilous cir- 
cumstances, without distinction of sects or 
parties, provided they are not active in carry- 
ing on or promoting military measures, (so 
that our religious teslimony against wars and 
fightings may be preserved pure ;) and we 


being sensible there are many such within ag 
well as without the town of Boston,—and being 


desirous of finding those that are most needy 
there as well as without, desire thy favourable 
assisiance in getting into the town,—that they 
may be visited and relieved in such manner as 
the bearers thereof, Moses Farnum, Isaac 
Lawton, David Buffum, Theophilus Shove, Jr., 
and Jeremiah Hacker, whom we have appointed 
a committee for that service, may think proper ; 
and when their Christian “services are accom- 
plished, to be allowed to return to their families 
in salety. 
“‘Sorrowfully affected with the present ca- 
lamities, and feeling an engagement on opt 
minds so to demean ourselves, as becomes 


those who profess to walk humbly and peace- | 


ably with all men, 
We are 
Thy Friends,” 
A copy of the above address was also direct- 
ed to be laid before General Howe, commander 
of the English forces. Of the committee ap- 
pointed as ‘above, some were soon alier unwell, 
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| but a.wife separated from her husband, or 
others somewhat similarly circumstanced, 
go into Boston. He however offered them a 
flag of truce, under which they might reach | 


the English outposts, and obtain pe rmission for | 


'some of their acquaintance and Friends from | 
within the city to hold a conference with them. 
By this means he thought their object might be 
‘effected, as their Friends would no doubt be 
| willing to distribute the funds for them. 
further particulars of their labour will be best 
| set forth in a letter from Moses Brown toa 
| Priend i in Philadelphia. 
(To be continued.) 


——> 


Letters of Sarah [Lynes} Grubb. 
(Concluded from page 399.) 


[Account of her last illness and death. ] 

‘First month 13th, 1842, our beloved mo- 
ther feeling more unwell than usual, retired 
early to her room, never again to leave it. 
Her indisposition being the commencement of 
that illness which proved the last of her trials, 
confined her to her bed, and continued during 
the remaining nine weeks of her life so severe, 
/as to allow of her sitting up but a few times, 
}and not at all for the greater part of it. She 
suffered much at the beginning, but expressed 
la hope of recovery ; evidenily, however, desir- 
ling it more for our sakes than her own; and 
saying one day, afier some anticipations of re- 
turning strength, ‘ But | think | have not been 
one day without resignation.’ 

“ To a friend who was giving her a message 
of love from his brother, she replied, ‘ Ah! I 
never felt greater love for my friends, or sorer 
exercise on their account; but the body is weak 
—it won’t do;’ meaning she was unable to ex- 
press her feelings. ‘Then, after a pause, ‘ Oh! 
bcoiaghs but one way after all. The good old 
way is the only one for us, though some think 
me too much a stickler for this.’ 

“Her thoughts were evidently much occu- 


|pied respecting our religious Society, and its | 
|low state ; yet she said she did not despair ; | 


saying she thought she could see ‘ one here and 
another there,’ who would be raised up for the 
cause of Truth, though she knew not who they 
might be. She mourned that so few appeared 


done ; acknow ledging a consoling sense, at 
times, of having done her part in submitting to | 
be made use of as a stone of the street; ‘and 
|also of having been enabled to ‘ fight the good | 
fight,’ and to ‘keep the faith ;’ adding, Oh! | 
|itis a fine thing to have done this—to have 
‘kept the faith’ through all. The horizon of | 





lof heaven I could not have been quieter. 
to | 


The! 


to ‘ prefer Jerusalem above their chief joy,’ as | 
she thought she might thankfully say she had 


It 
was all peace, peace ;’ and added, * It seemed 
| almost as if my dear Saviour condescended to 
converse with me; and oh! the sweetness, the 
meekness of His Spirit.’ Another time, some- 
thing fresh in the way of nourishment having 
|heen offered to her, she said, ‘I have been 
thinking of being fed with the finest of the 
‘wheat, Everything that human ingenuity can 
devise seems to be done for me, but all of no 
use.” ‘Well! though my heart and my 
strength faileth, the Lord is (still) my delight, 
and ty portion forever—tu vr forever.’ 

“«] want to say that | have seen, in the 
clearness of Divine light, (oh! such clearness) 
that has given me up, a sacrifice high- 
ly acceptable to her heavenly Father ; but, my 
dear, | could never say so until now. What 
it has cost thee is known only to thyself; my 
joy and gatitude is great, to know thy will at 
length given up, as it regards one (I may say) 
interwoven with thy very existence, Cleave 
close to Him who will do abundantly for thee, 
who indeed careth for thee, and will never 
leave thee. Repose all thy cares and sorrows 
in His bosom, He will be with thee, though 
thou mayest not always, or often, be favoured 
sensibly to feel it.’ 

‘For a time, suffering of any kind had al- 
most ceased, and our beloved mother was anx- 
ious we should know this, saying, ‘ But if it 
were yet to come, I believe both you and I 
should be supported. | have been thinking of 
the extreme sufferings of many Christians in 
leaving this world.’ At this period she had 
little or no expectation of being restored to us, 
and became olten rambling in her expressions, 
though sweet and quiet asa little child. She 
sent the following message most distinctly to 
some young friends—t Give my love to them, 
and tell them | have thought a great deal of 
ithat text, ‘Rejoice, oh young man in thy 
youth,’ &c., &c. ; and tell them that whatever 
| we pursue of profit or of pleasure, it can only 
do us good so far as it is in the fear of God.’ 

** About ten days before the close, she ex- 
pressed a wish to have us all! at her bedside, 
when she spoke to us nearly as follows :—*‘ At 
‘first | thought | should recover from this ill- 
ness, but now it seems as if | must quite give 
myselfup. You see that everything in nature 
|points that way. When | got worse about 
| three weeks ago, Ci down very deep in 
| my spirit, and I said, ‘Oh! my heavenly Fa- 
'ther, is it thy will to take me now, or at some 
‘other time? and it was answered, ‘ Whether 
I take thee now, or at some other time, be 
| thou ready ;’ and I said, ‘ Oh! but it is a very 
awful thing to die,’ (and it is an awful thing), 


> 





and some had never had the small pox w hich | vour little world, our little Society, looks dull | Then it was said, ‘ Fear not: I can make hard 


was then raging in Boston. They were not| 
therefore prepared to take any immediate ac- 
tion. On the 12th of the next month 
Meeting for Sufferings again convening at 


Providence, a new appointment was made, | her I call these the hailstones, but I believe | resigned. 


consisting of Benjamin Arnold, Moses Brown, 
David Buffum, Thomas Steere, and Thomas 
Lapham, Jr. They started on the next day 
for Cambridge, w eos they obtained access to 
General Washington, and presented the ad- 
dress. 
them he had made a rule not to allow any one 


the | 


| 
He received them courteously, but told | 


‘tome, There must be more shaking, more 
| overturning, | believe.’ 

« Alluding to her suffering illness, when 
| sending a message to a friend, she said, * Tell | 


jthey have all passed through the righteous 
balances.’ Also, ‘In searching myself, | do 
| not find anything laid to my charge—no con- 
\demnation. ‘There are things | do not forgive 
| myself, but | hope, through adorable mercy, 
to be forgiven.’ On being asked one morning, 
how she had passed the night, she said, ‘ Out 


; and what more is there for thee 
So it was shown me there was no- 
| thing left to do, nothing more to do; and my 
| rejoicing is unspeakable, that my children are 
Is it not so? She was told we 
‘tr ied to be : we knew it was better for her than 
to remain with us, &c. 

* After some further expressions of tender 
affection and interest, she remarked how many 
ways there are of sliding off the right founda- 
tion, ‘I told a friend, many years ago, to 
mind his little anointing. I called it little, and 


| | things easy 
jto do? 
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this may lead us in a direction very contrary land glorious rest is her portion ; but, as regards) 
to our natural inclinations ; like the kine that} ourselves, and for the Church on earth, mourn-| 


bore the ark, lowing as they went. It wants | 
constant watching too, like that fire,” (pointing | 
to the one in her chamber) ‘ which must be} 
often minded, and fuel added to prevent its go- 
ing out. . . . I think we want to get deeper, 
so that when ‘attything like storms and lempta- | 
tions come, we may be like the oaks, firmly | 
rooted. Be watchful and quiet; that’s the | 
thing.’ 

“The next day after the deeply affecting} 
occasion just described, our beloved mother | 
spoke in a sweet and striking manner to her 
medical attendant, for whom she had a sincere 
regard. He inquired if her position was com- | 
fortable. ‘Oh!’ she said, ‘I hardly ever lie 
comfortably, but I’m very com! fortable in my- 
self. Ah! creeds and ‘forms, and a literal 
faith, will do nothing for us, We must give 
up our own wills entirely, and become like 
little children ;: it is the only way we can enter 
the kingdom. I have known no other religion 
all my life‘than the will of God; and now, 
whether I live or die, I shall be with my dear 
Saviour, Farewell, my dear friend; fare- 
well.’ 

** The doctor was affected, and surprised to 
hear her speak thus. It was indeed very re- 
markable to us all, that although immediately 
before and after such occasions, her faculties 
often appeared obscured, yet when thus giving 
utterance to her feelings on religious subjects, 
they were as clear as ever. She made the 
remark herself, ‘1 have been much lost in my 
mind in this illness, which | suppose is not un- 
common ; but | can speak to things of import- 
ance.’ At this time, when the medical man 
had left the room, she smiled most sweetly, 
and said, ‘1 feel so comfortable now I have 
said that to him.’ She continued in the same 
strain ; spenking of Lazarus, and saying she 
believed this illness would be ‘ for the glory of 
God ;’ adding, ‘ Mind, | am not telling you it 
is ‘not unto death.’ | would have said that 
long ago, for your sakes, if | could ; but which. 
ever way it is, it will tend more to His glory 
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in that way, than it could have done in any 
other,’ Something she also said signifying, 
as we understood “it, that when the creature 
and its works were in the grave, when self 
was entirely dead, then the Creator was the 
most glorified ; but her powers of expression 
were now much exhausted. 

“ This was the last occasion on which our 
beloved mother spoke collectedly more than a 
sentence or two; and we trust that, during the 
trying period of bodily suffering that followed, 
her own words were [ulfilled in some metaase, | 
that the sufferer was inwardly supported, and | 
those around her were not wholly forsaken. | 
Once after this time, she said to her son, when 
he raised her in bed, ‘It is for you | feel, and 
there is One that feels for you more than | 
can ;’ and, ‘I am going to rest.’ 

“For nearly the last twenty-four hours our 
precious parent was in a kind of sleep, from 
which it was plain she would wake only in 
death ; and about one o’clock, on the sixteenth 
of the Third month, 1842, she breathed her 
last ; leaving us, on her account, nothing but 
rejoicing, in the firm belief that an everlasting 


| derable number of copies may still be had at} 


ing indeed, for the unspeakable loss sus-| 
tained.” 

[In concluding our extracts from this valua- 
ble work, we can scarcely withhold the ex- 
| pression of a desire, that its whole contents,— 
rich, and lively, aa edifying, the product of a! 
mind that had tasted and handled of the good | 
Word of Life,—should be more gener: ally dif | 
| fused among Friends. We are not aware that! 
it is likely to be reprinted in this country at 
present ; and as we understand that a consi- 


Friends’ Bookstore, No, 84 Mulberry street, 
we would advise Friends who desire to enrich 
their libraries with a treasury of solid instruc- 
tion, to supply themselves with it.] 
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Selected. 
MORNING 


“His compassions fail not. They are new every 
morning.” —Lament, iii, 22, 23. 


Hues of the rich unfolding morn, 
That, ere the glorious sun be born, 

By sowe soft touch invisible 

Around his path are taught to swell ;— 


Thou rustling breeze, so fresh and gay, 
That dancest forth at opening day, 
And brushing by with joyous wing 
Wakenest each little leaf to sing aes 


Ye fragrant clouds of dewy steam, 

By which deep grove and tangled stream 
Pay, for soft rains in season given, 
Their tribute to the genial heaveu ;— 


Why waste your treasures of delight 
Upon our thankless, joyless sight: 
Who, day by day, to sin awake, 
Seldom of heaven and you partake? 


Oh! timely happy, timely wise, 

Hearts that with rising morn arise! 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
Which evermore makes all things new !* 


New every morning is the love 

Our wakening and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 


New mercies, each returning day, 

Hover around the Christian’s way ; 

And perils past, néW sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven, 


If on our daily course our mind 
Be set, to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice, 
* * - os * * 
Woe need not bid, for cloister’d cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 


Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For siuful man beneath the sky : 


The trivial ronnd, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God. 





Seek we no more; content with these, 

Let present rapture, comfort, ease, 

As Heaven shall bid them, come and go:— 
The secret this of rest below. 


* Revelation xxi. 5, 


Only, O Lord, in thy dear love 
Fit us for perfect rest above ; 
And help us, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 
Kesx, 
paella 


Address to the Queen 


From the Religious Society of Friends in Ire- 
land, on the occasion of her visit to that 
part of heg dominions. 


‘To Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Ireland, and of the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging ; 


May IT PLEASE THE QUEEN, 
We, the undersigned, representing the Reli- 


igious Society of Friends in Ireland, gratefully 


accept the privilege granted to us of access to 
thy royal presence, ‘aad in the name and on 
behalf of that portion of thy subjects, we do in 
all sincerity offer to thee, as the Sovereign of 
these realms, the assurance of ovr dutiful and 
loyal attachment to thy person and govern. 
ment. Permit us also to offer to thee, and to 
thy illustrious consort, our respectful and cor- 
dial welcome to the Irish shore, and our heart. 
felt desires for the Welfare and preservation of 
yourselves and of every branch of the royal 
family. 

Although restrained by our religious prin- 
ciples from uniting in some of the public de- 
monstrations of joy around us, yet we partici. 
pate with our fellow-countrymen in the satis- 
faction afforded by this, the first visit of our 
beloved Sovereign. May it please Divine 
Providence to make her the harbinger of good 
to this afflicted land, Thy sympathy and 
commiseration for thy suffering people, have 
been evinced by repeated acts of kindness and 
benevolence during the season of famine and 
distress with which this country has been vis- 
ited, and we would gladly hope that the desire 
of thy heart may be mercifully granted, in thy 
being even now permitted to witness the dawn- 
ing of a brighter day on this part of thy do- 
minions. 

We are sensible of the privilege we enjoy 
in the protection of a government administered 
under thy gentle sway ; and revard it as cause 
of reverent gratitude to the Most High, that 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
withheld in great measure from our early pre- 
decessors in religious profession, are so large ‘ly 
enjoved by us in common with all classes of 
our fellow-subjects ; and especially do we feel 
it incumbent on us to cherish a thankful sense 
of these blessings, and of their kindred benefits 
of domestic peace and social order, when we 
behold in neighhouring nations commotions 
and bloodshed, the bitter fruits of an imperfect 
recognition, both by rulers and people, of the 
true principles of civil and religious liberty, 
which are none other than those developed in 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. It is our earnest desire and prayer, 
that it may please Him who ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men, yet more to honour thee in 
making thy government an example and an 
arbiter of peace to other nations—that His 
wisdom may dignify thee and thy counsellors, 
and be the stability of thy throne—and that 
being preserved through His grace from taking 
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up thy rest in the unsat 


isfying enjoyments of | to unite with the whites in using every effort 


THE FRIEND. 


this fading world, He may, at the termination | to suppress the disturbances. ‘The National 


of thy earthly course, be thy portion forever. 
Signed by authority and on behalf of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Ireland, at a meeting held 
in Dublin, the 4th of Eighth month, 1849, 
Thomas Bewley, Henry Russell, Francis 
Davis, Jr , William Malone, Robert Chapman, 
William Pillar, Joshua Harvey, Joseph Bew- 
ley, Thomas White Jacob, Thomas Thacker 
Pim, Henry O'Neill, Samuel Bewley, Jona- 


than Pim, Thomas Pim, Nathaniel Williams, | 


James Christy, Thomas Harvey, William 
Doyle, John Abell, Joshua William Strang- 
man. 

The foregoing Address was presented to the 
Queen on the throne, at Dublin Castle, on the 
8ih of Eighth month, 1849, by a deputation of 
twelve Friends, viz. Joseph Bewley, Thomas 
Harvey, James Christy, Joshua Wm, Strang- 
man, Thomas T. Pim, Joshua Harvey, m. p., 
Thomas W. Jacob, Jonathan Pim, John Abell, 
Henry Russell, Thomas Bewley, and Francis 
Davis, Jr. 


THE QUEEN’S REPLY. 


The assurance of the dutiful and loyal at- 
tachment of the Society of Friends in Ireland, 
to my person and government, is very gratify- 
ing to me, and | sincerely thank you for your 
warm and affectionate desires for the welfare 
and happiness of myself and of every branch 
of my family. 

I heartily join in your prayer for the remo- 
val of those severe sufferings, in the mitigation 
of which the Society of Friends has, with cha- 
racteristic benevolence, taken so active a part: 
and | trnst that your anticipation of the com. 
mencement of a brighter day for this portion 
of my dominions may, by God’s blessing, be 
fully realized. 


Folly of Wishing.—|f a man could have 
half his wishes, he would double his troubles. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTII 8, 1849. 


INDIAN TROUBLES. 

In consequence of several murders reported 
to have been committed by some Indians in 
Florida, the country it is said, has been thrown 
into great alarm; and on application to the 
general Government, it appears that troops 
have been ordered there to defend the inhabi- 
tants from a repetition of similar violence. 
Whether the statements are exaggerated for 
the purpose of inducing the government to re- 
move all the Indians {rom that country, it is 
difficult to decide; they are however contra- 
dictory, some representing the murders-as the 
act of four Indians, and others that the Nation 
is combined ina general hostile movement 
against the white people. One report charges 
the outrages to a band of Seminoles, under 
their chief Billy Bowlegs,—and another repre- 
sents that the chief has been to Tampa, and 
says that those occurrences took place without 
his assent, and that it is his particular desire 
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Intelligencer states, from the information which 
has been received in Washington city, it is| 
believed, that the outrages recently committed | 
on the peninsula of Florida, are not at all 
countenanced by the great majority of Indians 
residing in that State, but that they were com- 
mitied by a few abandoned outlaws.”—D. 
News. 

Much lies against the Government of the 
U. States, on account of the outrages which 
have been committed upon the poor untutored 
Indians, formerly the owners of the land on 
which we dwell ; and we would hope that simi- 
lar barbarous treatment was not to be renewed. 
The following account taken from one of our 
city papers, will furnish our readers with as 
full and correct a view of the position of things 
on this subject as any we have yet received. 


Late from Tampa Bay, 


“The steamship Alabama, Capt. Wright, 
arrived at New Orleans on the 25th ult., from 
Tampa Bay, Florida, with intelligence to the 
23d. The Picayune furnishes the following 
summary of the intelligence brought by her: 


“ Maj. W. W. Morris, commandant at Fort 
Brooke, and at present the acting Indian agent 
for the Seminoles, in the absence of Mr. Spen- 
cer, received on the 20th instant a white flag 
from the Indians by the hands of Phillipee, a 
Spaniard, residing at Sara Sota. 

“ Phillipee, startled by an account of the 
murders at Pease Creek, left with others the 
settlement at Sara Sota, but returning on the 
18th instant found his house and property un- 
touched, and this flag attached to his door. It 
is made of white crane feathers, forming a 
small flag, bound on it with a string of white 
beads in a small piece of smoking tobacco, the 
sign used by Bow Legs, King of the Semi- 
noles. 

*« Phillipee’s intelligence enabled him to read 
the signification thus: * We desire peace, wish 
10 communicate, smoke and hold a peace talk.’ 
He left signs, stating the time the flag was 
found, and that at full moon he would return, 
and started at once with the flag to Major 
Mortis. 

** From the fact that not a sign of hostility 
has been evinced since the attack upon the 
trading house of Kennedy & Darling, more 
than a month ago, added to the appearance of 
the flag, the opinion is entertained that further 
outrages will not be committed, unless provok- 
ed by our people, and those engaged in the last 
outrage will be delivered up. 

“The opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that at the-time the most exciting alarm occur- 
red, instead of two, fifty settlements could have 
been attacked simultaneously, and those en- 
gayed in them have escaped as readily. 

“ This information was obtained by a friend 
during a recent visit to Tampa Bay, and may 
be relied upon, as those best acquainted with 
all the particular features of the case, and the 
Indian character, are supposed to know more 
than others depending upon vague surmises or 
worse rumors. 

‘Major Morris was the old Indian agent. 


Mr. Spencer is the present one, but he is now 
absent. 

“ There are only about one thousand Indi- 
ans in the whole State, of which number only 
one hundred and fifty are warriors. 

“Major Morris will leave Tampa Bay on 
the Henry Clay for Charlotie’s Harbour, with 
an interpreter, to meet Bow Leys, the Semi- 
nole chief, at the full of the moon. 

“ The troops on their arrival encamped at 
Fort Brooke, the commandant not deeming it 
necessary to send them into the interior until 
the council was held or outrages committed, 
Many of the poorer class of neighbouring in- 
habitants come in to the Government quarters, 
saying.that they are afraid of the Indians, 
und the Government is obliged to support 
them. 

“It is thought that the Indians do not desire 
to have any war or difficulty with the whites; 
as they appear to be much alarmed at the pre- 
sence of so many troops in their region of 
country, and the preparations going forward, 
The Indians would much rather be bribed to 
leave the country than to fight, while the white 
population, feeling constantly insecure with 
the Indians in their immediate neighbourhood, 
insist upon their leaving on some terms. The 
result will probably be the same as in many 
former instances ; the Indians will be obliged 
to succumb to superior force, and, quitting 
their old hunting-grounds, take up their resi- 
dence on the western side of the Mississippi 
river.” 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual examination will com- 


|mence on Second-day, the 1Uth instant, at 84 


o'clock, a. m., and close on the next Fourth- 
day morning. 

Copies of the Order of Examination may be 
obtained at this office. 

Ninth month, 1849, 


WANTED 


A Teacher in Friends’ Select School for 
Girls. Application may be made to Rebecca 
Allen, Elizabeth Evans, or Elizabeth W. 
Tatum. 


WANTED 
A boy in a Retail Drug Store ; some previ- 


| ous knowledge of the business would be desi- 
| rable, but not indispensable. 


Apply at the N, 
W. corner of Race and Thirteenth streets. 
Ninth month, 
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